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Subversive Propaganda, 
The Past and the Present 


J. W. BraBNer SMITH 


Reprinted from THE GEorGETOWN Law Journat, April, 1941 


AY IMMEDIATE problem with which this country 
is faced is how, without violating our constitu- 
tional guarantees of personal freedom, we may over- 
come the dilemma raised by the subversive foreign 
propaganda inevitably directed toward us in this critical 
period. Because propaganda and mass psychology are 
inextricably interwoven with public opinion, the sine 
qua non of an effective democracy, and because the 
extent and influence of subversive propaganda may not 
be known until too late, if ever, the solution of this 
problem is as difficult as it is important. Combating 
this insidious force today is much more difficult than 
during World War I. First, the technique is more subtle, 
effective and aggressive, due to experiences of the past 
and to recent startling successes in Europe, which also 
emphasize the vast potentialities of subversive propa- 
ganda. Never before has a world aggressor so empha- 
sized the mental phase of war and conquest. Secondly, 
and corollary thereto, we are confronted with the 
problem of revising our traditional concepts of war 
and peace in order to delineate our action effectively. 
1 
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There are three primary methods of dealing with this 
situation: (a) Education and Analysis; (b) Counter 
Propaganda, and (c) Censorship and Suppression. The 
use of the first two methods is, without question, consti- 
tutional; the third is subject to the limitations of the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, which prohibit abridgment of freedom of 
speech or of the press by Congress or the individual 
States. 

In order to give proper consideration to its solution, 
let us first examine the manner in which the problem, 
as it arose in the past, has been met. 


SUBVERSIVE PROPAGANDA AND ITs TREATMENT IN THE 
Past—LEGISLATION 


The Sedition Act of 1798 appears to have been the 
first legislative attempt to cope with subversive propa- 
ganda in this country. At the time of its enactment the 
United States, although not at war, was involved in 
controversies with France. It was maintained by the 
Federalist administration that the law was necessary 
to suppress French activities in the United States. 
The act provided that it should be unlawful to combine 
or conspire together, with intent to oppose any measure 
or measures of the Government or to impede the 
operation of any law, or to counsel, advise or attempt to 
procure any insurrection, riot, unlawful assembly or 
combination whether such act should have the proposed 
effect or not. It was further made unlawful to utter 
or publish false, scandalous and malicious writings 
against the Government, either House of Congress, or 
the President, if published with intent to defame any 
of them, or to excite against them the hatred of the 
people or to stir up sedition or to excite resistance of 
law, or to aid any hostile designs of any foreign nation 
against the United States. 

Opposition to this statute was general and reached 
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its climax in the famous “Kentucky Resolutions.” It 
was considered a return to the English common law 
sedition principles and violative of the First Amend- 
ment. Despite this, numerous prosecutions of alleged 
violations were made until the election of 1800 repudi- 
ated the act as well as the Federalist Party. 

The short-lived Act of June 25, 1789, authorized the 
President to order out of the country all such aliens 
as he considered dangerous to the peace and safety 
of the country, or such aliens as he should suspect of 
being concerned in treasonable or secret machinations 
against the Government. Another statute enacted during 
this period, and which seems to have attracted little 
attention, is that of January 30, 1799, which was reen- 
acted as Section 5 of the Act of March 4, 1909. It made 
it unlawful for any citizen of the United States to carry 
on without permission intercourse with any foreign 
government or agent with intent to influence the meas- 
ures or conduct of that government in relation to any 
disputes or controversies with the United States, or to 
defeat the measures of the Government of the United 
States. 

During the Civil War Congress passed laws declar- 
ing seditious conspiracy to be unlawful, and making it 
illegal to incite to rebellion or insurrection. Toward 
the end newspapers publishing articles considered detri- 
mental to the Government were barred from the mails. 
Chief reliance for the strong control of improper utter- 
ances existing during this period, however, seems to 
have been effected through the Army regulations. 

Participation in the titanic struggles of World War 
I precipitated enactment of the Espionage Act of 1917. 
On May 16, 1918, it was amended by adding to the 
offenses originally listed, several others. Offenses for- 
bidden by the Act may be summarized as follows: 
Willfully making or conveying false reports or state- 
ments with intent to interfere with the operation or 
success of the military or naval forces of the United 
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States or to promote the success of its enemies; willfully 
causing or attempting to cause insubordination, disloy- 
alty, mutiny or refusal of duty in the military or naval 
forces; willfully obstructing the recruiting or enlistment 
service of the United States; conspiring to obstruct re- 
cruiting or enlistment; saying or doing anything with 
intent to obstruct the sale of United States bonds, except 
by way of bona fide and not disloyal advice; uttering, 
printing, or writing any profane, scurrilous or abusive 
language or language intended to cause contempt, scorn, 
or disrepute regarding the form of Government, the 
Constitution, the flag, or the uniform of the United 
States; using language intended to incite resistance to 
the United States or to promote the cause of its enemies; 
urging any curtailment of production of things necessary 
to the prosecution of war with intent to hinder its prose- 
cution; advocating, teaching, defending or suggesting the 
doing of any of the above acts; uttering words or doing 
acts supporting, or favoring supporting, or favoring the 
cause of any country at war with the United States, or 
opposing the cause of the United States therein. 

These portions of the act are applicable only when 
the United States is at war. Violations are punishable 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than twenty years. A person harboring or 
concealing a person guilty of these offenses is punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $10,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or both. 

The Act further provides that the Postmaster General, 
upon evidence satisfactory to him that any person or 
concern is using the mails in violation of the Act, may 
have all mail addressed to the person or concern 
returned to the sender. A similar prohibition remains 
in force as part of the criminal code. The penalty for 
its violation is the same as the penalty for all the laws 
against the sending of unmailable matter through the 
mails, a fine of $5,000, or imprisonment for five years, 
or both. 
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This legislation has been considered by the Supreme 
Court in numerous cases. There have been various 
interpretations placed upon the results reached by 
these decisions. Perhaps the most authoritative state- 
ment thereof is to be found in the recent review of 
these decisions in the Supreme Court’s opinion in 
Herndon v. Lowry. Mr. Justice Roberts there summed 
up by saying: 

We sustained the power of the Government or a state to protect 
the war operations of the United States by punishing intentional 
interference with them. We recognized, however, that words may 
be spoken or written for various purposes and that willful and 
intentional interference with the described operations of the Govern- 
ment might be inferred from the time, place, and circumstances of 
the act. The question in every case is whether the words used are 
used in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the substantive 


evils that Congress has a right to prevent. It is a question of 
proximity and degree. 


It has now been made clear that the power of Con- 
gress in this matter is greater during time of war than 
peace, but the power, under traditional concepts, is 
not absolute even during war. 

In addition to the protection afforded by the enforce- 
ment of the above described federal laws, many states 
enacted similar, but more drastic laws of their own. 
These statutes were various and broad. Some of those 
which tended to cover more specifically the subject 
of subversive propaganda and its related activities are 
set forth below. 


CENSORSHIP AND LICENSING 


While prosecution for violation of the provisions of 
the Espionage Act was relied upon as an important 
means for restriction of subversive propaganda during 
the World War period, the Federal Government also 
made use of other powers, chiefly that of censorship 
and licensing. As pointed out above, Section 2 of the 
Act of May 16, 1918, gave the Postmaster General broad 
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powers of censorship of the mails. By virtue of Section 
19 of the Trading with the Enemy Act, any matter 
published in a foreign language in this country was 
declared unlawful unless a translation thereof was 
furnished to the postal authorities before circulation. 
Section 3(d) of the same Act, authorized the President 
to cause to be censored all communications between 
the United States and any foreign country. Section 2 
of the Act of August 13, 1912, had empowered the 
President in time of war to revoke the license of any 
private radio station. 

Also in 1912, the postal statutes under which news- 
papers and periodicals are admitted to the second-class 
mail at nominal mailing costs, had been amended to 
extend the requirements with relation to publication of 
ownership, circulation and indebtedness, and to require 
that advertising matter be labeled as such. The Priority 
Shipment Act of August 10, 1917, gave priority powers 
over the railroad shipments which permitted the with- 
holding of essential supplies from disaffected news- 
papers and other publicity media. Another effective 
control was the free deportation of aliens during the 
war, extending even to naturalized citizens. 

In addition to the foregoing, there was established 
by executive order of April 14, 1917, a Committee on 
Public Information, the C.P.I., which concerned itself 
with propaganda and censorship. The C.P.I. was the 
central agency which collected information from gov- 
ernment agencies, including the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, concerning war progress and activities and then 
prepared it in suitable form for distribution through 
every known media of publicity. Its activities have been 
summed up by Mr. George Creel, chairman of the 
Committee: 


Thirty odd booklets were printed in several languages. Seventy- 
five million copies were circulated in America, and many million 
copies were circulated abroad. Tours were arranged for the Blue 
Devils (French soldiers), Pershing’s Veterans, and the Belgians, and 
mass meetings were arranged in many communities. Forty-five war 
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conferences were held. The Four Minute Men commanded the 
volunteer services of 75,000 speakers, operating in 5,200 communities, 
and making a total of 755,190 speeches. With the aid of the 
volunteer staff of several hundred translators, the Committee sup- 
plied the foreign language Press of America with selected articles. 
It planned war exhibits for the State fairs of the United States, 
a series of inter-Allied war expositions, and secured millions of 
dollars worth of free advertising space from the Press, periodical, 
car and outdoor advertising forces of the country. It used 1,438 
drawings prepared by volunteers for the production of posters, 
window cards and similar faterial. It issued a daily newspaper 
with a 100,000 circulation for official use. It ran an information 
service and syndicated feature articles for the Press. 

Plate-matter for the country Press, and specialized material for 
the labor, religious and women’s Press was supplied. Moving pic- 
tures were commercially successful in America and effective abroad, 
such as “Pershing’s Crusaders,” “America’s Answer,’ and “Under 
Four Flags.” Over two hundred thousand stereopticon slides were 
distributed. Still photographs were prepared, and a stream of 700 
pictures per day of military activities were censored. Cable, tele- 
graph and wireless were employed by an official news service. A 
special mail and photograph service was also built up for the 
foreign Press. Reading-rooms were opened abroad, schools and 
libraries were fitted out, photographs were displayed prominently. 
Missions were sent to the important districts of the world to look 
after American propaganda on the spot. The service cost the 
taxpayers $4,912,553 and earned $2,825,670.23 to be applied on 
expenses. 


The Committee’s policy for absolute accuracy in all 
of its information does not appear to have been effec- 
tuated in practice by its agents throughout the country. 
While unpopular, as was to be expected of an organiza- 
tion faced with such tasks, it accomplished its purpose— 
crystallization of an indefatigable will to win. 

The chairman of the C.P.I. was a member of the 
Censorship Board established by executive order of 
October 12, 1917, pursuant to powers granted in the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. Censorship was also 
effected by the Postmaster General, with the coopera- 
tion of the Army and Navy under the powers discussed 
above over means of communication, and by prosecu- 
tion for violations of the Espionage Act. A special 
War Emergency Division was set up in the Department 
of Justice charged with registering enemy aliens and 
prosecuting sabotage and sedition. The service of the 
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American Protective League composed of 250,000 mem- 
bers were used in this latter activity. Mr. Creel, as 
chairman of the C.P.I., seems to have acted as coop- 
erating and liaison officer between all of these agencies. 
Between voluntary censorship and the threat, or invok- 
ing, if need be, of the various powers given by the war 
legislation described above, an effective censorship was 
maintained. The authority therefor was broad, complete 
and to all practical purposes final. 


Post-War CONTROL 


The Armistice brought a general reaction in public 
opinion against war time restraints of all kinds. Activi- 
ties of the C.P.I. in the United States, both in propa- 
ganda and censorship were stopped within 24 hours; 
the voluntary censorship of the press dispatches was 
discontinued within a few days. All forms of control, 
domestic and foreign, were ended within a year. 

However, it became clear even before conclusion of 
the War that the problems involved in controlling sub- 
versive propaganda activities would not completely 
terminate therewith, but would be continued in a new 
direction to meet the unaccustomed prevalence and 
outspoken expression of radical ideas. 

Further Federal control of this activity during the 
early post war period was brought about through indirect 
rather than direct means. The seventy odd bills pending 
in Congress at the end of the War having to do with 
various phases of the problems were allowed to lapse. 
However, the Radio Act of 1927, as amended by the 
Communications Act of 1934, contained broad possibili- 
ties for censorship. In spite of the specific limitation 
of Sections 315 and 326 of the latter act, Sections 307 and 
309 which authorized the commission “if public con- 
venience, interest or necessity will be served thereby” 
to refuse renewal of the license (which must be reap- 
plied for every six months) have been and are a potent 
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method for censorship of domestic air broadcasts. The 
Transportation Act of 1920, by giving the Government 
priority power over railroads in war time, provided 
a basis for censorship through withholding of supplies 
from disaffected parties. 

During the 30’s evidence of government activity 
directed toward the immediate problem raised by 
increased propaganda activities of foreign governments 
began to be manifest. The 1931 Industrial Mobilization 
Plan prepared by the War Department provided for a 
Director of Public Relations, but gave him no powers 
of censorship. Two years later the 1933 plan, in Appen- 
dix IV, specified definite functions of censorship for 
that agency in addition to its propaganda functions. 
The bitter attacks of the Nye Committee on this aspect 
of the plan resulted in the complete omission of refer- 
ence to war-time publicity and censorship in the 1936 
Plan. The 1939 Plan adopted a similar attitude. 

Congress became interested in the problem. On 
January 17, 1931, the Fish Committee submitted its 
report on the investigation of Communist propaganda. 
The Committee made numerous pertinent recommen- 
dations, none of which were adopted. On February 15, 
1935, the McCormack Committee, appointed to investi- 
gate Nazi and other propaganda, made its report. Based 
upon the specific recommendations contained therein, 
Congress enacted, on June 8, 1938, “An Act to require 
the registration of certain persons employed by agents 
to disseminate propaganda in the United States and for 
other purposes.” This act was amended by the Act of 
August 7, 1939, for purposes of clarification. The act, 
as amended, required all agents in this country having 
a foreign principal to file a statement with the Secretary 
of State setting forth certain information regarding the 
activities and relationship of that agent with the foreign 
principal. The principal remaining recommendations 
of the committee were incorporated in the Alien Regis- 
tration Act of 1940, which made it unlawful to seduce 
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the loyalty of the armed forces and to advocate the over- 
throw of the Government by force or violence, amended 
existing laws having to do with aliens, and provided for 
the registration of all of them. Pursuant to the House 
Resolution of May 26, 1938, a special committee, the Dies 
Committee, was appointed to investigate “un-American” 
activities and propaganda. That committee has made 
two reports, and is continuing its investigation prior to 
making its final recommendation to Congress. The 
States, during this same period, were particularly active 
in the enactment and enforcement of legislation designed 
to suppress expressions of foreign political doctrines, 
especially Communism. 


THE PRESENT 


It is agreed that our problem is to rid this country 
of foreign control and pressure on public opinion, 
rather than to suppress foreign ideas. We must agree 
also that if the electorate of its free will constitutionally 
expresses its desire for a Communistic, Nazi, Fascist 
or any form of government, such would be proper. 
However, we do not want such a government fostered 
upon us against our own free will. This seems to be 
the crux of the subversive propaganda problem—to 
prevent the molding of public opinion against its will. 

Looking at the past for help, we find that only during 
World War I did we resort to the three methods of 
approach which it is suggested we may utilize now, 
that is, (a) Education and Analysis, (b) Counter Propa- 
ganda, and (c) Censorship and Suppression, although 
broad measures were taken in this direction at the very 
inception of our government. Traditionally, we have 
had a sharp demarcation between our attitude and 
method of dealing with subversive propaganda in time 
of war and peace. That is natural and proper, and 
might be helpful in determining our method of approach 
at the present time, if we could clearly understand 
when we are at war and when at peace. 
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In the past, the status of war and the status of peace 
have been fairly well defined concepts of international 
law and usage, allowing a corresponding clarity in 
approach to the problems involved. But events of the 
last ten years have rudely awakened us to the fact that 
the line of demarcation is no longer clear. Not only 
has there been actual physical contact of opposing 
armies without the formal usual declaration of war, but 
there has been created that new status termed “non- 
belligerency,” or “extended strategy,” that is, activity 
short of formal warfare, in which the aggressor State 
launches an offensive against another by every means 
short of war. Inciuded in this stage is the so-called 
“fifth column” offensive. From the experiences of the 
European Democracies this attack may be just as 
effective and dangerous, if not more so, than actual 
hostilities. 

These new conditions, especially in the light of the 
results achieved in Europe, emphasize the need of 
reexamining our methods of approaching the problem, 
perhaps even to the extent of discarding our traditional 
concepts of war and peace, and recognizing that new 
techniques and methods of waging warfare compel us 
to adopt corresponding methods of meeting them. 
Assuming that we view the problem as that of a country 
being invaded, or a country partially at war, rather 
than a country at peace, let us consider to what extent, 
and the manner in which, we might apply our three 
methods of meeting the problem presented by sub- 
versive activities in this country. 


a. Analysis and Education 


There seems to be universal agreement among those 
who have concerned themselves with the implications 
of subversive propaganda and its related activities in 
this country, that one of the most potent and effective 
ways of dealing with it is through enlightenment and 
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education of the public—encouragement of the capacity 
to detect encroachment upon our constitutional guar- 
antees. 

Publicity as to its sources and methods, bringing with 
it the steady retribution of public opinion, has and will 
prove effective. The Act of June 8, 1938, as amended, 
requiring the registration and publication of the names 
and activities of agents of foreign principals is a step 
in this direction. The recent Voorhis amendment 
includes classes of organizations which might conduct 
un-American activities in this country with disclosure 
of their activities and expenditures. The fact that there 
have been no registrations under this amendment 
indicates the difficulties of legislating effectively, for it 
is hard to imagine that there are no organizations which 
should have registered. 

Complementary to and as a part of the program of 
publicity and education there might be created a Fed- 
eral agency or unit charged with the responsibility of 
making a careful, continuing study and analysis of sub- 
versive propaganda activities in this country. Recom- 
mendations and reports should be made to a responsible 
executive officer. An exhaustive study of attempts of 
European democracies to meet this same problem and 
ascertainment of where they failed would be helpful. 


b. Counter Propaganda 


From here on we move into a field of greater contro- 
versy. One suggestion is the formulation of a basis and 
program for the dissemination of counter propaganda. 
It is said that we are living in an age of competing 
propagandas. Since subversive propaganda is being 
directed against us, why (unless we can interdict that 
propaganda) is not the logical thing to do in such a 
situation to meet fire with fire. For instance, students 
of public psychology seem to agree that a systematic, 
continuous flow of propaganda directed at undermining 
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and destroying the public feeling of security must neces- 
sarily be met by constant reassurance in order to main- 
tain public morale. Unless such a counter-attack is 
properly timed we may very well discover that we have 
too long underestimated the new technique and 
remained inactive while irreparable damage is done. 

Such a work might, to a limited extent, be of the 
nature of the Creel Committee, but would confine itself 
to emphasizing and dramatizing “Americanism” and 
giving publicity to the various subversive activities and 
techniques disclosed by the program suggested in part 
(a) above. Its purpose would be to build a strong 
national unity which would permit of effective and 
decisive action. 

The personnel for this work might be different from 
that of the Creel Committee, which was composed 
largely of men drawn from the newspaper and allied 
fields. In keeping with the advances made in propa- 
ganda technique, its executive head should be sur- 
rounded by sociologists, social psychologists, students 
of public opinion in various fields and experts in com- 
munication media. All would coordinate planning, 
strategy and timing of the program. 


c. Censorship 


If we could cut ourselves off from the inflow of 
foreign subversive propaganda and suppress activities 
of individuals and groups disseminating it from within 
the country there would be little need for use of the 
methods suggested above. This could to a large extent 
be accomplished by a strict enforcement of existing 
“war time” legislation, State and Federal, and the enact- 
ment of certain additional legislation. If we are to view 
ourselves as a country already partially in the war, 
this would seem to be proper, and may be the solution 
if rapidly changing conditions produce the exigency. 

In any event, there are certain things which we can 
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and should do now. In the first place there is no doubt 
that the most effective censorship is subjective rather 
than objective. Accordingly, if, as a result of proper 
education, analysis and counter propaganda the public 
mind is sufficiently educated, it will build its own resist- 
ance to subversive propaganda. As an example, if the 
directors of the various media of communication such 
as the newspapers, radio and movies voluntarily take 
it upon themselves to give prominence and emphasis 
to morale building material and minimize or delete 
subversive material much will be accomplished. 

Secondly, there is certain existing Federal legisla- 
tion, a strict enforcement of which would put a stop 
to the dissemination of much subversive propaganda. 
Prosecutions under the Act of January 30, 1799, as 
amended and reenacted, which makes it unlawful for 
any citizen of the United States to carry on intercourse 
with any foreign government or agent with intent to 
defeat the measures of the United States, would be 
helpful in breaking up “Trojan Horse” activities by 
citizens. 

A vigorous enforcement of Sections 1 and 2 of Title 
I of the Alien Registration Act, 1940, would increase 
its effectiveness in preventing seduction of the loyalty 
of the armed forces and in suppressing propaganda 
which advocates overthrow of the government by force 
or violence. More strict application of power to deport 
aliens covered within the existing Federal law might 
be effective in rooting out some subversive propaganda 
agents. The Registration program provided for in the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940 will be helpful. Publicity 
will also assist to accomplish the desired result. 

Section 1 of Title XII of the Espionage Act, which 
declares nonmailable all material violating any of the 
prohibitions of that Act, is operative now. In view of 
the scope of those prohibitions, a rigid enforcement of 
this provision of the law might go far to stop certain 
subversive propaganda material probably even now 
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flowing through the mails. As pointed out above, the 
Radio Act of 1927, as amended, contains possibilities 
for barring questionable programs from the air. Reen- 
actment of a provision similar to Section 19 of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act requiring translation of 
matter published in a foreign language to be furnished 
to the proper authorities also might be of assistance 
in combatting the unseen forces of the enemies of 
democracy. 

So far as new legislation is concerned, the recent 
recommendation of the Postmaster Genera! for com- 
plete disclosure of foreign activities indicates the trend 
of thought today. Legislation requiring: (1) all foreign 
propaganda to be properly labeled and copies to be 
filed for inspection by the Government and the public; 
(2) information stating the source of the material to 
be published thereon; (3) and names and addresses of 
the recipients to be made available, at least, to public 
officials, are suggestions which Congress soon should 
consider. 


COoNCLUSION 


The immediate adoption of a program to counteract 
subversive propaganda, placing primary emphasis on 
publicity and information, the keystones of intelligent 
and effective action by a democracy, coupled with that 
vigorous enforcement of existing legislation which our 
present activity in the world struggle warrants, should, 
if properly administered and coordinated, go far toward 
defeating this elusive attack. We must bear in mind, 
however, that in order to rid the country of fertile 
fields for the sewing of subversive propaganda, ulti- 
mately we must solve the economic and social problems 
raised by poverty in the midst of possible plenty. The 
propaganda of acts is stronger than that of words, and 
a strong, healthy citizenry will leave no room for prey- 
ing upon its psychology with illusory promises of 
betterment. 











The Holy Spirit and Youth 
DanieL A. Lorp, S.J. 


Reprinted from Tue HoMILETIC AND PAsToRAL REVIEW, May, 1941 


os HE fire of youth,” we say in one of our most 

familiar phrases—the fire of enthusiasm, the hot 
eagerness of young people, the burning flame of tempta- 
tion, the bright light that burns in young souls, the raging 
flame of the young armies that sweep the battlefields, 
the uncontrolled fires that recklessly burn what they 
do not understand. 

Youth is a flame. Youth is a fire. And we sigh a deep 
sigh as we realize that with years the flame dies down, 
the fires are banked, ashes lie cold and grey where once 
there was warmth and ardor, and the tremendous driv- 
ing power of fire is gone forever. 

So, when to the Apostles Christ spoke of the Holy 
Spirit as the Comforter, He was thinking of those older 
men who needed comfort and assurance. He saw with 
Divine vision how weary they would grow with the 
struggle of life. He knew their discouragements. He 
felt the weariness that would weigh down their limbs. 
He spoke to them of the Holy Ghost as one who would, 
like a kindly physician, bind up their wounds and calm 
their troubled souls and give them peace and the 
assurance that in the midst of apparent defeat there was 
still victory ahead. 

Yet, when He actually sent the Holy Spirit, He sent 
tongues of burning fire. This was to men who, in their 
mission, were young men. The moment of Pentecost 
was the start of their new lives. This was the birthday 
of the Catholic Church. This was the bright flame that 
signalled the start of their swift, prairie-fire sweep across 
the world. This was the beacon calling them to arms. 
They were young men at that moment—men with all the 
possibilities of a new life before them. In time they 
16 
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would need the Comforter. Right at that moment of 
their spiritual youth, they needed a burning flame. 

So, to young men and women the Holy Spirit must be 
a flame, a raging fire, a bomb to blow up their apathies 
and wearinesses, a beacon to challenge them to combat, a 
warmth to kindle their enthusiasms, a pillar of fire by 
day and night to lead them across the world. 

Actually the story of the relationship of the Holy 
Spirit to youth has three aspects. The first aspect of 
the story is God’s. Into the lives of all His children God 
comes with an almost startling intimacy. Here is no 
remote and distant God. Here is the Trinity who holds 
the infant in the arms of a loving Father, who comes 
to the young body under the disguise of Bread, who 
burns its way into the growing soul in the flame of 
Confirmation. 

At the very time when the flame of passions is being 
kindled in adolescence, the flame of the Holy Spirit 
comes to fight fire with fire. When the mind, innately 
Catholic and naturally religious, runs into the smoke 
screen of doubt thrown up by the enemies of God and 
His light, the Spirit of Light and Truth burns in the 
very depth of the young person’s soul. At the moment 
when the temptations of life seem quite irresistible, 
there is given to the youngster the conquering flame 
which is God’s own invincible strength. When human 
love has awakened, troubling the young heart, disturbing 
the forward march of the emotions, the God of Love 
comes in Confirmation to fill youth’s impressionable 
years with the warm fire of Divine Love. 

All the Sacraments are important. Yet, none is more 
perfectly suited to the age for which it was destined than 
the Sacrament of Confirmation: to counteract hot pas- 
sions, the fire of pure Spiritual Love; to dispel the gloom 
and fog of doubt, the clear light of the God of Wisdom; 
to burn away false loves, the love of God’s own lovely 
Spirit; to reassure the young soul, stumbling for the 
first perilous fall, the bright light of the Holy Spirit. 
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That is God’s story. The story of the Church is almost 
as clear. In rapid succession the Church matches the 
growth of the young person with the progress of the 
Sacraments. 

The child is born; and Baptism gives to him his birth 
in God, a spiritual birth to match the physical birth. 

The little child reaches the age of reason, and for the 
first time knows good and evil. A trembling shudder and 
he falls. He knows the paralysis of sin and the soiling 
effect of guilt upon his soul. The Church takes him by 
the hand and leads him into the shelter of the Sacrament 
of Penance. 

The little body grows, clamoring insistently for food. 
The soul grows too, and the guidance of the Church 
brings the soul to the Divine Table where it tastes for 
the first time, and knows all through its being, the Bread 
of Life and the Food in the strength of which saints walk 
towards Heaven. 

Doubts are dimly born; the presence of the enemy is 
vaguely felt; adolescence fans new temptations to trou- 
blesome life; passion wakes to hot, smoky vigor. And 
the Bishop walks along the altar rail, hands extended, 
while into the living body of these growing boys and girls 
comes the God of Wisdom, the Spirit of Love, the Source 
of Light and Courage. 

Thus far, everything is timed with Divine precision. 
The story of man’s relationship to God takes on its per- 
fect form and moves in perfect development. Then 
comes the last aspect of this story, the relationship not 
of God to the young person but of the young person to 
God. And there one pauses in embarrassment. 

Whose is the faultP Is it the fault of us who are 
priestsP Is it the carelessness of parents? Is it the 
strange blindness of the young people themselves? Or 
are priests, parents, and young people united in a singu- 
lar conspiracy of silence and almost contempt which 
makes it sadly true that, for the overwhelming number 
of boys and girls, young men and women, the Holy Spirit 
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is simply the Forgotten and Neglected God? 

In many a Catholic school the year begins with the 
Mass of the Holy Spirit. The student body kneel to- 
gether with the Holy Spirit burning, a neglected flame, 
in their hearts. They look outside them, vaguely thinking 
of parted tongues still to come. They glance up towards 
Heaven as they would, seeking God the Father. They 
turn towards the altar, where in the tabernacle they are 
accustomed to find God the Son. But they do not by the 
simplest gesture in the world turn inward to find, in 
the core of their very souls, God the Holy Spirit. They 
need to be reminded—they must, if life is to be a suc- 
cess—that for all of them there was a Pentecost. 

That personal Pentecost they can best understand if 
they remember the first Pentecost: the fear of the Apos- 
tles, their hiding away in the dark places, their vague- 
ness about the teachings of their Master. And then the 
swift wind, the parted tongues of flame, and a revolution 
in their soul, such a revolution as only fire can bring! 
They are no longer afraid; they face the world like con- 
querors; they no longer skulk in darkness; they go out 
to prince and people, carrying in their hands the burning 
light of Christian truth; they are not ignorant, timid 
fishermen; they are the great world Revolutionists who 
upset a rotten paganism, bombed out of existence the 
world of cruel injustice and selfish lust, and built a new 
world that was the Kingdom of God. 

That first Pentecost was meant to be duplicated in 
every soul that comes for Confirmation. Of this our’ 
young people simply must be reminded. Within them 
are the parted tongues of flame; they came at the 
moment of Confirmation. They remain until driven out 
by the hideous rebellion and counter-revolution which 
is sin. 

This is a forgotten reality. And to this, as.a start, we 
must bring every young man and woman, every boy and 
girl, to whom we can speak of the God of Fire and 
Light who dwells in their souls. 
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That is the simple fact which God meant to underlie 
the whole relationship of the Holy Spirit and the young 
children of God. They are not alone. The fire of youth 
is no idle expression; the parted tongues which were 
the Spirit of Pentecost burn in young Catholic souls. 
The Third Person of the Blessed Trinity is in the center 
of their being, like a vigil light burning at a shrine, like 
the light before the tabernacle. 

In the moments of doubt and difficulty, of decisions 
to be made and truths to be learned, the young person 
turns inward to that burning light. Black doubt disap- 
pears. Difficulties are so brightly lighted that their ex- 
planation becomes clear. Decisions are left, not to blind 
chance or accident, but to the clear guidance of Wisdom 
personified. And the truths that make all the difference 
between a life guided towards God and a life drifting 
towards destruction glow with vivid clarity in the light 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Temptation burns with hot fire. Its fumes almost 
choke the young soul. The young person seems to melt 
under their power. But somewhere he has heard that 
fire is fought with fire. And so he fights it. “Come, Holy 
Ghost!” he cries. There within His troubled soul and 
temptation-hot body the pure flame of God’s fire burns. 
He is fighting not alone but with the irresistible flame 
of God Himself. He sees the hot temptations recede. 
He grows strong and sure of himself. Lust has been 
burned away. The adolescent knows he is not left to 
his own unaided weakness. He fights the fire of evil 
with the fire of God’s own Spirit. Victory is his. 

That flame breaking into the souls of the Apostles sent 
them out to set a world on fire. Christ had cast fire 
upon the earth. He had kindled a light that would never 
be quenched. That very flame is in the souls of our 
young people. It awaits their use. In their hands, it 
becomes the fire of a thousand glorious purposes. It is 
a light to be lifted over a world lost in darkness and 
muddling through inky fog. It is the warm fire around 
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which Catholic homes can be established and Catholic 
loves made beautiful and pure and divinely constructive. 
It is the pillar of fire to a lost civilization. It is stronger 
than the flame from the mouth of cannon: that cannon- 
flame destroys; this flame builds towards God’s own 
heaven. 

God has done His part magnificently. The Church has 
seen to it that early in life each Catholic young per- 
son passes through the glory and promises of his own 
Pentecost. 

What is youth doing? Little enough, I’m vastly afraid. 
What can it do? With the fire and light and warmth and 
explosive power of the Spirit of God within our Catholic 
young men and women, youth can destroy the world of 
black doubt and smoky sin and destructive high explo- 
sives. It can flood a world with light and rekindle the 
warmth for which shivering mankind is groping. It can 
build around the undying Shrine Flame of the Holy 
Spirit the perfect City of God. 


Why the League of Nations 
Broke Down 
A. C. F. BEALEs 


Reprinted from THe Sworp Or Tue Spirit 


VERY school teacher will tell us that it is useful to 
learn from our own mistakes. Most schoolboys 
will tell us that it is by no means easy to do so. But the 
schoolboy is taught that the way to understand his 
mathematics is to go carefully through the working that 
had led to the wrong answer. And in this generation 
of disillusioned seekers after “true-peace,” when the 
temptation to write off the last twenty years as a dead 
loss is very strong, the lesson of examining our own 
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experience, in order to avert mistakes in the future, 
needs to be insisted upon. Those Catholics who would 
dismiss the League of Nations experiment as a failure 
must be reminded that two Popes—Benedict XV and 
Pius XI—welcomed the creation of the League as the 
greatest hope of peace and order that the World War 
left behind it. Cardinal Bourne, too, in pointing out 
the imperfections in the Covenant of the League, 
warned Catholics that it was their duty not to hold aloof 
from the League but to work within it and improve it. 


WE CAN LEARN FROM THE PAST 


The League was imperfect; it was ill-served by the 
nations that belonged to it; and it collapsed. But—life 
is experience. Experience is a most valuable guide to 
future conduct. And we must recognize this, since in 
his Five Peace Points the present Pope himself not only 
recognizes it but stresses it for us. The Pope’s third 
Point is a commentary on the whole twenty years of the 
League. If one leaves those years out of count, the 
words of the Pope’s third Point becomes meaningless. 
He had the “New Order” of 1919 in the forefront of his 
mind when he wrote the words: 

It is of the utmost importance, in order that a peace may be 
honorably accepted and in order to avoid arbitrary breaches and 
unilateral (one-sided) interpretations of treaties, to erect some jurid- 
ical (legal institution which shall guarantee the loyal and faithful 


fulfilment of the conditions agreed upon, and which shall, in case 
of recognized need, revise and correct them. 


In these few short lines there are several “judgments” 
on the New Order set up under the League. The Pope 
says: 

THE Pope’s ADVICE 


(1) The Settlement must be just to all parties, since 
only thus can it be honorably accepted by all. In his 
first great Encyclical Letter (Darkness over the Earth) 
he said that it was futile to expect “justice” in a settle- 
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ment made immediately after a war, before passions 
and hatreds had died down. He gives us in fact two 
pieces of advice. First, that there should be a delay be- 
tween the end of hostilities and the signing of the peace 
treaty; secondly, that the Treaty must be negofiated and 
agreed, even if the Armistice itself had been dictated. 

(2) If the Settlement is just, and not inspired by 
hatred or greed, there is a solemn duty upon all to fulfil 
it faithfully. But, otherwise, the party that feels ag- 
grieved will try to wriggle out of what was promised, 
or even “tear up” the treaty. True justice does not 
breed aggressors. 

(3) There must be some body of men—a court of 
judges or an assembly of representatives—to decide 
what are the obligations of the members one to another, 
and to give judgment in cases of dispute. 

(4) Most important of all—if the terms of the Settle- 
ment turn out to have been unwise, or if they lead to 
the unhappiness of the people of any country, the terms 
must be revised. There can be no true justice without 
the willingness to change arrangements to suit altered 
circumstances. Justice must be “flexible.” 


THE BENEFITS OF THE LEAGUE 


Now, since these are warnings, they do not refer to 
the manifest good that arose from the League. We do 
not find here any mention of the untold benefits that 
the world secured by such arrangements as the agree- 
ment among the members of the League to serve each 
other in matters of health (by making known all new 
medical discoveries), matters of industry (by working 
out agreed conditions of hours and wages), matters of 
morality (by putting down the traffic in drugs and 
women), etc. These are all recognized by the Popes 
elsewhere. We are being warned in this third Peace 
Point of the Pope. 


There is no denial of the right of a victor to exact 
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reparation and indemnity from the vanquished aggres- 
sor. Catholic teaching has always held that the object 
of war is the restoration of true peace; that peace im- 
plies order; and that order may imply punishment. But 
in the last war, in his Note to the Belligerents in 1917, 
Benedict XV’s practical advice was that debts and in- 
demnities be mutually “condoned” or cancelled, as the 
whole world was exhausted and must help to share a 
common problem of nursing its peoples back to healthy 
life and reconstruction. 

In the present crisis, the advice of his successor, 
looking back on the mistakes that were made through 
a too-hasty settlement and a too rigid interpretation of 
it by all concerned, is equally practical and precise. 

All parties, says the Holy Father, will do well to 
realize that three things must be done, and done by 
agreement. 'There must be a period of waiting before 
the final peace, to enable tempers to cool and reason to 
take the place of passion. There must be some sort of 
“higher tribunal” to judge the disputes of the nations 
in the newly-ordered world (for disputes will continue 
—they are part of life). And there must be some 
arrangement by which, if the settlement does bear un- 
justly on the people anywhere, it can be modified to 
relieve their distress. 

Of these three things the League had only one. It 
had a World Court; and that Court worked well and 
was respected. But the League was founded on a 
hasty and dictated peace. And the wise provisions in 
the Covenant for modifying the settlement in case of 
need were all too rarely used. Justice and Revision 
must go hand in hand. 
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Are All Men Equal? 


P. J. SULLIVAN, S. J. 


Reprinted from Tue Recorp, Australia 


S equality necessary for man’s greatest temporal 

happiness? In short, are men by nature equal? 
First, we notice that men are dissimilar in character 
and so unequal in this respect. From this dissimilarity 
follows an inequality of station and inequality of wealth. 
Men of great talents naturally attain superior positions 
with an accompanying increase of wealth, while those 
not so gifted, accordingly assume a lower position and 
fulfil a lower function in the ranks of society. 

That consummate master of social questions, Pope 
Leo XIII, laid it down that men are not equal. “Let it 
be laid down, in the first place, that humanity must 
remain as it is. It is impossible to reduce human 
society to a level. The Socialists may do their best, 
but all striving against nature is vain. There naturally 
exist among mankind innumerable differences of the 
most important kind; people differ in capability, in 
diligence, in health and in strength; and unequal fortune 
is a necessary result of inequality in condition. Such 
inequality is far from being disadvantageous either to 
individuals or to the community, social and public life 
can only go on by the help of various kinds of capacity 
and the playing of many parts; and each man, as a rule, 
chooses the path which particularly suits his case.” 
(Rerum Novarum.) 


EssENTIAL SIMILARITY 


Before examining the inequality of man, which results 
from dissimilarity between individuals, let us see what 
equality there is, resulting from essential similarity. 
First, men are the same in that they are creatures of 
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God. All hold Him for their Master. He is the one, 
omnipotent, all loving Lord of all. There is no man, 
however gifted with worldly or spiritual goods, who 
does not receive them all from God and who does not 
owe submission to Him. All men were created for the 
same ultimate end, to give glory to God and in doing 
so to find their ultimate happiness. 


THE DESIGNS OF THE CREATOR 


Men are alike in possessing the same rational nature, 
a nature clearly different from that of inanimate things 
and from the members of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Man was created for God. All these other 
things were created for man, to help him to attain the 
end for which he was created. They were intended by 
the Creator to be used by all men, being possessed in 
greater or less degree, according to the ability and in- 
dustry or the inheritance of individuals. Men are thus 
alike in this, that they are intended to use the goods of 
this world to a certain extent in order that, fulfilling the 
designs of their Creator, they may attain eternal bliss 
in the secure possession of their greatest good. 

Again, as man has a duty of serving God, there follows 
immediately the right, common to all men, of being 
allowed to use the means which will enable him to serve 
God as He deserves. All men have the right to bring 
up their children in the fear and love of God. Similarly 
all men have the right to possess, as their own, property 
which has justly accrued to them. In these respects, 
then, men are equal. 


DIFFERENCES IN INDIVIDUAL MEN 


From even a superficial glance at the members of 
society, it is clear that there are vast differences in indi- 
vidual men. First, individuals differ greatly in talents. 
Some men are better equipped and better developed 
mentally than others. Some are gifted with greater 
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physical strength and ability. In accordance with their 
different talents men are cut out, as it were, to form a 
different part of the social edifice. Some men are suited 
to life on the land and to a life of physical labor, others 
to life in an industrial center. Some are inclined to the 
professions of law and medicine, others to the business 
of handling and distributing the produce of the earth. 
In accordance with these varied talents and inclinations, 
men will be happier fulfilling the function for which 
they are particularly adapted. It may happen that some 
of these functions will be more remunerative than 
others, but if a due proportion is kept, a man is happier 
in his own position than he would be in another higher 
and slightly more remunerative one, which would be 
unsuitable to him. 

God did not intend this world to be made up of an 
even texture as the sands of the deserts. He made it 
so that all creatures great and small should contribute 
towards making this world a beautiful place, and He 
has made no exception with man. All men are not 
perfectly alike. There are differences in the talents of 
individuals, who all contribute in some measure to the 
common good and the harmonious adjustment of 
society. 

As Pope Pius XI pointed out in his masterly attack on 
Communism, the Christian concept of society is con- 
trary to that of the Communists. “In man’s relations 
with other individuals, besides, Communists hold the 
principle of absolute equality, rejecting all hierarchy and 
divinely-constituted authority, including the authority of 
parents. What men call authority and subordination is 
derived from the community as its first and only font. 
Nor is the individual granted any property rights over 
material goods or the means of production, for inas- 
much as these are the source of further wealth, their 
possession would give one man power over another. 
Precisely on this score, all forms of private property 
must be eradicated, for they are at the origin of all 
economic enslavement.” (Divini Redemptoris.) 












Some Things New and Old 


BUSEMBAUM, JEsuIT MOoRALIST 


I read recently that the Jesuit Busembaum stated that 
“to whom the end is permitted, to him also is the means 
permitted.” Does not this sound as if this Jesuit taught 
that the end justifies the means? 


It certainly does. But actually Busembaum never said 
anything of the kind. Herman Busembaum, a German 
Jesuit, who was born in 1600 and died in 1668, was one 
of the most distinguished moral theologians of his time. 
He wrote a book called The Essentials of Moral Theol- 
ogy, in which he discussed moral problems. Now in 
one of the many cases of conscience discussed by him, 
Father Busembaum said that “when the end is lawful, 
the means to that end also are lawful.” 

This was not a general argument that to achieve a 
good purpose you may use any means whatsover. What 
Busembaum was discussing was the question as to 
whether a person, sentenced to execution or life impris- 
onment, may trick the gaolers and make his escape, pro- 
vided he does not resort to violence. In 1650 execution 
or life imprisonment was much more easily achieved 
than it is today: it was “as well to be hanged for a sheep 
as for a lamb.” So Father Busembaum must be consid- 
ered in the light of his time. 

Therefore, so Busembaum argued, if in prevailing con- 
ditions it was not a sin to attempt flight, neither was the 
preparation for that flight immoral. So he laid down the 
principle that a negative precept of the natural law, 
which forbids a thing that is wrong in itself, may never 
be transgressed lawfully, not even on account of fear 
of death. 

Hence Busembaum most emphatically denied that the 
end justified the means. He denied that a captive could 
28 
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escape from the cop by knocking out the cop’s brains; in 
other words, the end does not justify the means, when the 
means are contrary to the moral law. 


PRELATURE NULLIUS 


I notice in the Catuo.ic Direcrory that Belmont 
Abbey, in North Carolina, is described as an abbey 
nullius. What does that mean, and why is the Abbot of 
Belmont called Abbot-Ordinary? 


The word Abbot-Nullius is a short term for the Latin 
phrase Abbas nullius dioecesis, meaning an abbot of no 
diocese. Such an abbot exercises jurisdiction over all 
the clergy of his district, whether they are members of 
his own Order or other clergy. His authority extends 
also over the churches in his territory, where that terri- 
tory is not subject to the jurisdiction of a diocesan Bis- 
hop. Sometimes an Abbot-Nullius receives episcopal 
consecration; the late Abbot-Nullius of Belmont, Abbot 
Haid, who died in 1924, was titular Bishop of Messene. 

But even if an Abbot-Nullius does not receive episco- 
pal consecration, his powers are very close to those of a 
diocesan Bishop. For instance, he may administer the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, he may consecrate altars, 
and he may confer the tonsure and the other minor 
orders. In addition to these powers, he may be sum- 
moned to an ecumenical council and cast his vote with 
the other Fathers of such a council. 

So far the reference has been to an Abbot-Nullius, but 
there are other prelates nullius who possess the same 
powers. Sometimes he is a Vicar Apostolic, who is usu- 
ally a Bishop in partibus infidelium; sometimes he is a 
Prefect Apostolic. The last named is usually not a 
Bishop, but, like an abbot-nullius, he has certain powers 
that approximate to the episcopal office. Generally a 
Prefect Apostolic is the first incumbent in the ecclesias- 
tical organization of some missionary territory. He is 
immediately subject to the Holy See, and receives his 
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instructions either from the Congregation of Propaganda 
or that of the Oriental Church—mostly the former. 





FACULTIES 


What is meant by Faculties? Occasionally I have 
seen that word in print. What does it mean? 


This really means the power to do certain things. But 
in ecclesiastical usage it means the powers or rights 
which the Holy See grants to Bishops, or which Bishops- 
in-ordinary grant to priests to exercise certain acts of 
jurisdiction. 

For instance, every duly ordained priest has the 
power to perfect or perform certain Sacraments. Not 
all, because the plenitude of the priesthood belongs to 
the episcopal office alone, since the Bishops are the 
direct descendants of the Apostles and possess the 
apostolic power. 

But since the Church is an organized society, the func- 
tions of its ministers are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
episcopate, a word derived from the Greek which means 
overseer. 

So it follows that a priest outside his own diocese may 
not celebrate Mass without the permission of the dio- 
cesan Bishop in whose territory he may happen to be 
temporarily. Furthermore, since the confessional is the 
tribunal of penitence over which the diocesan Bishop 
exercises jurisdiction, each priest must receive facul- 
ties from that Bishop before he can administer the 
Sacrament of Penance in the Bishop’s diocese. 

Beyond this, there are certain powers which are re- 
served to the Supreme Pontiff of the Church Universal. 
But the Pope may delegate any Bishop to exercise any 
of these powers, and that permission is called the grant- 
ing of a faculty. As an example, absolution from cer- 
tain sins is reserved to the Pope, but in the countries 
at war the Holy See has granted faculties either to 
Bishops or clergy to give that absolution in cases usually 
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reserved. The whole idea of Faculties is based upon the 
idea that the Catholic Church, and particularly its Chief 
Pastor, has power to bind and to loosen, which is the 
teaching of the New Testament. 


BEATIFICATION AND CANONIZATION 


What is the difference between Beatification and 
Canonization? Is the Pope considered to be infallible 
in both instances? 


Beatification is usually considered a step in the process 
towards Canonization, and according to present custom 
the process of Beatification includes a minute examina- 
tion of the writings of the Servant of God whose Cause 
is being considered, and if in these writings any matter 
that is contrary to Faith or Morals is found, the Process 
is dropped. 

The process leading to Beatification is long and metic- 
ulous, and when eventually the process has come to a 
satisfactory conclusion, the Brief of Beatification is 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of Rites and signed 
by the Pope, and then is published in Saint Peter’s. 

But Canonization, which implies on the authority of 
the Church that the canonized person is in Heaven, is 
a much more solemn and formal process, that is brought 
to its conclusion by the Pope himself in person. 

The Decree, or Apostolic Letter, or Bull, as it is gen- 
erally called, is published under the Pope’s own signa- 
ture. And although the whole content of the Bull of 
Canonization is not considered to be infallible, the Papal 
definition of sainthood, because it is a definition, is 
considered to be infallible. The formula used in a 
Bull of Canonization is: “To the glory of the Holy 
Trinity, for the exaltation of the Catholic Faith, and 
the increase of the Christian Religion; in virtue of the 
authority of Jesus Christ, of the Holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and Our own, after due deliberation and fre- 
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quent invocation of the Divine illumination, with the 
consent of Our Venerable Brethren the Cardinals, 
Patriarchs, Archbishops and Bishops present here in 
Rome, We declare the Blessed N. to be a Saint, and 
We inscribe him (or her) as such in the Catalogue of 
the Saints. In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


SYRIAN CHRISTIANS 
Is Syria a Catholic Country? 


No, it is not at all a Catholic country, though the 
Catholics are very active there, including American 
Catholic missionaries. The Mandate, which consists 
of Syria proper and the Lebanon, has a population of 
about three and one-half million, more or less, of which 
90 per cent are followers of Islam. The Catholics num- 
ber about 475,000. These Catholics are Latins, Maron- 
ites, Greek Melchites, Catholics of the Syrian and 
Armenian Rites and those also of the Chaldean Rite. 
The Holy See is represented by the Most Rev. Remy 
Lepretre, titular Archbishop of Rhusium and Apostolic 
Delegate. 

The Gospel is said first to have been preached in 
Syria by Saint Paul the Apostle. But at any rate, in the 
sixth century the Christians were drawn into the 
Nestorian heresy. In the sixteenth century a large num- 
ber of these Syrian dissidents were reconciled with the 
Apostolic See of Rome, and many of these follow the 
Chaldean Rite, a vernacular liturgy in a now dead 
language. There is a Chaldaic Missal and Breviary for 
the Catholics of this Rite. Syrian Catholics of the Latin 
Rite have their independent archbishopric, of which 
the Archbishop of Damascus is the ruling prelate. 








